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ABSTRACT ' " 

It is essential that , everyone connected with the 
supervision of reading bje trained so that a system of analyzing J 
reading instruction can be effected. Based on the assumption that the 
most effective^ supervision occurs in a one-to-one situation, the 
training program presented in this document centers on a workshop on^ 
supervision with four specific components: preobservat ion conference, 
observation of the teaching behavior, strategy and analysis, and 
postoliser vatibn conference. This document describes the application 
of the -workshop training to two, different programs, one in a small 
rural school and one in a larga/ urban elemen?tany school. The feedback 
from these two school situations indicated Tha;t supervision is 
effective (1) when a supervj.sor, in a series *of conferences, helps a 
teacher search for and attain common goals; (2) if the'teaching 
episode is obseryed and analyzed according ,to the teacher's declared 
need's; and (3) if time is allocated for supervisory conferences. 
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It is generally agreed that the main purpose of t;.eacher supervision 
is 'the improvement of instruction. There is also general agreement that 
such improvement takes place when the supervisor is aware of various 
supervisory strategies and implements them within a given supervisory act. 
In spite of a number of publications related to the ^analysis of supervision, 
.there is a scarcity of literature related specifically to the training of 
reading supervisors. . ' 

The reason may be that there is an assumption that a master's or 
d^toral degree in reading provides one automatically with skills essential 
to helping reading teachers change their instructional procedures. In a 
number of graduate courses in reading an assumptioa is made that there is 

structure has hieh 



^an awareness regarding interpersonal relat ionsliips ^^^^^ 
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urfcovered within which these relationships operate to facilitate desired' 
instructional changes.. The person is now believed to be also an expert in 
techniques of analyzing a reading lesson and in the methods by which teachers 
can change. Yet evidence shows that changes are not occurring (3) and^ that 
there is disagreement among' teachers and reading .supervisors as to procedures 
^ for implementing change (6). 

The need for training reading supervisors is clear. And the ways by , . 
which a supervisor can be trained are equally evident. We know that one 
learns best by doing, by actually experiencing a learning situation. It 
seems'obvious that it is when one is being supervised as well as when one 
is supervising, that the stresses operating are felt and the subtle and 
intritate interplay of interpersonal communications are recognized. The 
question then is^ should these awarenesses not be .developed before one goes 
into the field to supervise? We' know that teaching can be analyzed into, 
certain discrete parts and that "it is the practice in teaching and in analyzing 
this teaching act that an awareness develops of the basic underlying skills (2). 
We also know that a system of coramuniv^aLicr. cv'-h as a series of conferences - 
centering on particular teaching episode is effective in promoting instruc- 
tional changes generally (1) and in" reading specifically (4). Should not 
these skills and structure be developed befo-re one supervises reading teachers? 

The conclusion which can be drawn is that everyone connected with super- 
vision of reading must be trained. It is through training that a system of 
analyzing reading instruction can be developed as well, as abilities to discuss 
and promote changes. Through such training, confidence can be gained in observing 
instruction under varying circumstances and in extracting data for meaningful 
examination with the reading teacher. Such a system of training in supervision 

r 

then ha# the- potential of effecting desirable changes in reading instruction. 
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This paper descz:ibes such a training program, th- subsequefkt applic- 
ation to a rural school district, ^ind to a large urban elementary school. 
For purposes of this discussion, reference will be made to only one trainee. 



\ 

In conclusion, implications for a training program for reading supervisors 
on a wider scale are drawn. 

TRAINING PROGRAM ^ 

The training of the reading super^iisor was based on the assumption 
that the most effective supervision takes place during a one-to-one situation. 
It was also based on evidence from a recent study of supervision, indicating 
that teachers want to be observed, and helped during their actual teaching 
performance (3). If teaching is to be analyzed and' discussed,, then a system 
of coimnunication is necessary, involving the teacher and supervisor in a 
series of conferences centering on a particular teaching episode. Thus, a 
workshop on supervision became the focal point of the training program with 
specific components: pre-observation conference, observation of the teaching 
behavior, strategy and analysis, and post-observation conference.' 

The trainee for this, program was an experienced teacher who 
had specialized in reading and language arts at the doctoral level. 
Analysis of Teaching 
Because the pre- and post-observation conferences hinge on the examination 
of the teaching episode, the first jiarj: of the training program focussed on the 
analysis of teaching. This analysis was an integral/^ part of a course in micrO- 
tea^ching as developed by Hedley and Wood at the JJniversity "of Manitoba (2). 
The course identified four basic skills which were practised and analyzed in 
peer-group situations: Exposition, Demonstration, Questioning and Discussion. 

Through the exclusive- use of one skill at a time in short teaching 
episodes, the trainees examined the common elements in the development of a 
topic. Since these episodes were video- or audio-taped, the trainees were 
able to view this development in conjunction with vocal, visual, kinesthetic 
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and structural emph^^is. They began to be 'aware of personal strengths and 
weaknesses within these' different teaching skills. This examination was 
refined and extended through discussions with the other participants vho 
reacted from Lnree points 0/ view: as audience or learners during the 
presPT^Lation, as critics during the playback of the tape, and as teachers 
when each had fiis turn presentin'g. Having to comment on the performance of 
others gave each trainee the added practice in analyzing these skills in 
several different areas, thereby emphasizing that the four skills perform 
basically the same functions regardless of t\}e content. 

The benefits from the thirty-hour course were confidence in discussing 
more precisely the complex art of teaching reading^and awareness that. while 
each teacher makes his own combination of -skills to suit his own style, the 
teaching can be analyzed into meaningful units. Further, by performing and 
analyzing, the supervisor-trainee began to feel the roles of the supervisor 
and of the teacher dur*hg a teaching situation. She began to reqognize the 
stresles imposed on the observed and on the observer. Simultaneously, she 
recognized that both roles examine teaching from a set of co'mmon elements: 
objectives, entering behavior of the learners, instructional procedures, and 

i 

continuous evaluation, and that these must be considered and integrated with 
the basic teaching' skills. . f 

For this reason, the following model became a base for discussions in 
the course: (see next page) 
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TEACHING STRATEG' 



For example, an objective of a i^eading lesson may be the character of the ^ 
hero. The fifth grade class, however, has had little experience in using their 
inferential skills to develop a character sketch. Thus the teacher introduces 
the lesson by recalling a personality who is well-known to all niembers of the 
class (Exposition). The character traits based on certain cited behaviors are 
elicited from the class (Questioning). They are then directed to read the > 
selectibrf and encouraged to produce evidence which becomes the basis for the 
character study (DdLscussiom) . The sudcess of the lesson is judged by the number 
of character traits listed with appropriate supporting evidence from the reading 
material. J 
(b) Development of Supeirvisory Techniques. 

Having achieved a certain degree of skill in examining the teaching act, 
the trainee was now ready for a larger structure aimed at using this skill in 
supervising reading. teachers. This larger structure was studied in a thirty- 
hour workshop based on a modification of the Goldhammer model of supeirvision (1). 
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£[;[PKRVIS0RY SYSTEM 



me workshop was |tructured to emphasize the flow of supervisory skills 
within the cycle. v»,lle one participant was the teacher, anothet acted as the 
supervisor, together they practised the cycle hefore ,he rest of the partici- 
pants. To bring into perspective- the effect of Interpersonal skills upon the 

communication between tPprh^^T- ^ ' ^ 

fc^tiuwccii Leacner and suDerviqnr a i 

Lipcivisor, a third person undertook the role 

of the observer or critic. His primary task was to observe and analyze the 
flow Of supervisory skills frp„ the a'ffectlve point of view. Ihus.\ach partici- 
pant practised and analyzed the. entire supervisory syste„ tro„ several positions: 
teacher, supervisor, observer and learner. 

In the first stage of the system (Pre-Observatlon Conference), the 
supervisor an\, teacher were engaged In an active search for co»on goals a*d the 
gradual progress toward these goals through attention to a few salient and treat- 
able aspects at that given time. Once the goals were mutually, deter-^lned, they 
became the focal point In all subsequent discussion,; The teacher then taught 
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and the supervisor observed and recorded according to those aspects agreed upon 
during the Pre-Observation Conference, The collected data were analyzed and 
organized into a system which wad then presented to the teacher for discussion. 
For example, the teachers' questioning was one aspect examined in one cycle; the 
supervisor transcribed verbatim the questions and prepared the transcript for 
the teacher to examine, Iq., the subsequent conference-, (Post-Observation), the 
teacher and supervisor together looked over the data and discussed its relation- 
ship to the goals set during the Pre-Observation Conference, 

Having participated in these two workshops, the trainee became fully aware 
of the stresses imposed by each role within the suj^ervisory system. She was 

now more perceptive of the possible problems in communication and more confident 

4 

in the ability to solve these prpblems. Using the following Jipdel as a guide. 




SYSTEMATIC. and OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS of INSTRUCTION 
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she felt able to observe the teaching of reading under any circumstances and 
to extract useful data for analysis. She became competent in discussing the 
planning of the lesson in a^ p'ar ticular area of reading and in the observation 
and evaluation in relation to' this plan. She also became adep^ at using more 
acts of soliciting and accepting of teacher's opinions, ideas and suggestions 
upon which to build and develop his instructional abilities. 

• The reading supervisor now felt she was ready to put this knowledge to 
.practice. 
APPLICATION 

The first opportunity arose when a small rural school district asked 
for a part-time language arts supervisor with emphasis upon reading- At that 
time the district consisted of 140 elementary staff members of which there 
were 35 primary and 30 intermediate teachers. 

The supervisor began the project, which was to operate for one year, with 
separate meetings for the two groups of elementary teachers:^ primary and • 
intermediate. A one-day language arts workshop .was organized for each group 
during ^hich teachers' problems, previously identified on'written questionnaires, 
were discussed. From this initial contact with the teachers, it became apparent 
that most of the problems centered around reading instruction. In spite of the 
fact that many of these problems seemed to be similar in nature (e.g.. grouping, 
•self-directed activities, phonic generalisations) ^application to the classroom 
must be related to the individual teacher's perception, hence discussions on 
a general basis were limited; another reason was that the teachers were hesitant 
■ in discussing their proble^js before a large gfoup. especially one including 

administrators. Thus at the conclusion of each pf these workshops, the teachers 
were informed that in the future the supervisor would be visiting the schools, 
and would be available to any teacher. 

OT«,e a schedule was devised and a few schools visited, a procedure was 
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established. Teachers met with the supervisor before classes were in session, 
and through these pre-observation conferences the teacher and supervisor discussed 
such aspects as objectives, learners' entering behaviors, instructional procedures 
and continuous eval»'ation. During this discussion, *the teacher was encouraged to 
indicate wherein he had a problem and desired help from the supervisor. In the 
subsequent observation period, the supervisor gathered data relevant to the teacher's 
, declared needs: teacher's questioning behavior during word recognition lessons, 
pupils' responses during^ reading comprehension activities, types of oral reading 
errots and development of specific study skills in a content area. Post-Obser- 
vation Conferences were held immediately following the observed teaching episode; 
however, the time for supervisory analysis and strategy was limited, and, as a \ 
'consequence , the Post-Observation Conference suffered. 

It was understood that the school's schedule was not a limiting factor in 
the consultation program; th6 teachers could make use of the supervisor's 
services as their need^ dictated . Consequently, the supervisor rendered services 
such as demonstration lessons; administration of informal reading inventories; 
making referrals to such personnel as medical doctors, school psycho l*ogists ; 
helping in the planning of a parents' meeting to discuss the reorganization . of 
classes; aiding in the selection of instructional materials; workshops; and 
assisting resource teachers in their diagnostic and corrective procedures. The 
major thrust, however, was the in-class visit based directly on the expressed 
need of the teacher. ' " ' ' 

assess the benefits of the project, measures of pupil performance in / 
specific areas of language ar^^ were obtained through pre- and post-tests of 



the Stajrford Achievement Tests. The areas were reading (word and paragraph 
'meaning), spelling, word study skills, and language. All children at grades 

one, three and five were tested.. At the same time, iif^an adjacent school district 
'children in these grades were also pre- and post-tested with the same tests. 

ERIC . ' 10 . 
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When the scores of the Stanford Achievements Tests were compared, there 
were no significant changes in pupil achievement in any pf the areas tested 
within the district or from one school district to the other. 

The evaluation by the teachers consisted of an open-ended written question- 
naire which covered, among other information, the following: number of workshops 
attended, number of supervisory visits received with, evaluation of each; aspects 
of the project which should be continued and those which needed improvement. 

The teachers' opinions indicated that the projecd was valuable to them 
and they wished it to continue. Whether the teachers had attended one qr more 
workshops, the response was similar: the workshops were interesting, but it 
was the help in the individual classrooms which was most valuable. In their 
opinion, the one aspect of the project which needed improvement was the 
frequency and duration of the supervisory visits. Though each teacher did 
have a minimum of thre^ visits, it was felt these were not enough. 

The administrators' assessment was "^compiled into a single report by the 
district's assistant-superintendent and included such inf ormatio?:i as impact of 
the supervisor upon the^ teachers ,and the interrelationship of the different 

V 

supervisory services in the district. 

In their assessment, the administrators regarded the project , as most worth- 
while anaithe major strength was in the "effective tie-in of follow-up super- 
vision with periodic ... workshop sessions" (A). They concurred with the teachjers^' 
report^ that the -in-class supervision periods were most helpful but too brief and 
^00 few. 

The following year, the supervisor was involved in a project undertaken to 
assess the effectiveness of a trained supervisor upon a group of student teachers 
in one large urban elementary school. The project was conducted for a year.. The 
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entire supervisory cycJe from pre- to post-observation conif ernnces was 'practised. ' 
with each student-teacher during each of the 10 visits throughout the year. 

In this program, the pre-observatio^i conference saw the supervisor "and 
student-teacher examine proposed objectives and procedures for the forthcoming • 
reading activity with the pupils. -This examination involved discussion of the 
pupils' entering behavior, the way in which their behaviqr was to be 'affected', 
the main teaching strategy and its»reinforcement" techniques , and methods of 
evaluation. As a result of this discussion agreement was reached on observing 
a few salient points selected by the student-teacher according to his estimate 
of his needs at that moment. During the observation of „the acti>vlty, the 
supervisor collected data as decided at the Pre-Observation Conference, while 
. the classroom teacher collected general information. The sapervisor's analysis 
and strategy^oj the Post-Observation Conference were held immediately after 
the observed teaching activity but outside the classroom. At the Post-Observation- 
Conference, which was also held during class hours but away from the class, 
data gathered during the observation period were discussed, with the classroom 
teacher providing the proper context. Through such a series of supervisory 

t 

conferences, the student-teacher was able to gain experience in the various facets 
of the reading program and in the ability to plan, conduct and evaluate his own 
' instructional procedures in reading. 

Assessment of this project Vas in the form of a taped discussion of all 
participants involved: principal, classroom teachers, student-teachers and 

i 

supervisor. All agreed tTiat this type of supervision was most beneficial to 

all concerjied, including the classroom teacjhers, who feit they now could analyze ^ 

more effectively their own teaching of reading. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The 'feedback from these two school'situations indicates certain implications 
for the training of reading supervisots: (1) Supervision is effective if a 

ERLC - 12 . 
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* series of supervisory conferences are couducted wherein the supervisor hcilps 

** • ' . * ' •" 

/! t^ie teacher search for common goals and then assists him In the gradual . progress * 

.towards these goalsi ^ The supervisor must be^traln^^d in a system of communication 

- which Includes spllciting' and accepting teachers ' comments Ideas and suggestions, 
'and b^ng ready to offeY remedies when- asked. (2) Supervision- Is effective If ^ , 

- 'the'teachlhg episode Is observed and analyzed ^caopdlng to the teachet ' s . declared 
needs. The '6upervisor\ must be trained In the analysis of teaching and In the ^ * 

^ effective use of Interpersonal skills -to facilitate desired changes in the . 
t:eacher^^s^nstructional Jjehaviar (3) Supervision is effective If time Is 
allocated for the supervisory conf erencete . The supervisor "must be/trained to 
work with the administration of the 'school In scheduling series of conferences, 
- and must be prepared to work with teachers before and' after the class Is In session.^ 
The foregoing description is not Intended to show that th^s method of devel- 
oping a reading supervisor is superior to another. Rather It demonstrates the 
Importance of Integrating three basic components of supervlson through training: 
skills, structure and sensitivity. .The skills derived from knowledge in the field 
of specialization are Interwoven with a system of training permitting one to 
actually feel the stresses inherent within each i'ole in a given supervisory 

situation. Having experienced these stresses under 'simulated conditions as 
ft 

described here, one becomes aware of the different perceptions acquired depending 
on whether one is supervising or being supervised. 
" ' It is not to be Interpreted that these components could not be or are not 

sir , / 

' being developed and practised as one actually supervises in the field. Instead, 
the program as presented here, is offered as an alternative to the current trial 
and-error kind of self-tralnli^ one undergoes when supervising. Not only does 
this program develop certain awarenesses in ad va^cQ, , thus avoiding unpleasant 
situations which are occurring' too ofte.nJtt^tn?een supervisor arfd teacher, but it 
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^ppears^ to havB the potential of promoting a mutual trust ^ concern necessary 
for the improvement of pupils* reading performance. 
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